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the plateau of the Acropohs contains about 45 acres, and was as 
closely built on as Corfu, and that the present town of Corfu within 
the walls contains about 60 acres and 16,000 inhabitants. The 
larger theatre of Cassope would hold 3000 people. 



VII. — Tlie ^^ Kmveik River" an Aqueduct. By D. J. 
Macgowan, Esq., m.d., U. S. 

Geographers and cartographers, and even travellers and his- 
torians, have been puzzled in relation to the stream designated as 
the "Kuweik (Quoik, Kowick, Koeik) River," which, rising at 
the foot of Mount Taurus, and flowing nearly parallel with the 
Euphrates, loses itself in the marshes a little to the south of 
Aleppo, after a course of between 80 and 90 miles. It is said to 
have derived its name from the croaking of frogs, which abound 
on its banks. They are still found in ^ast abundance, are of a 
large size, and so delicious in quality that some European epicures, 
says Dr. Russell, have been heard to declare that it is almost worth 
while to make a journey into Syria to regale on them. 

In the best maps of the upper part of the Euphrates several 
streams are represented as approaching that river from the west, 
having their origin west of the Kuweik. In some cases these 
tributaries of the Euphrates are represented as emptying into tlie 
Kuweik, while other more trustworthy topographers give dotted 
lines, indicating uncertainty, thus confessing the existence of a 
fluviatile mystery which demands investigation. This investigation 
has been bestowed upon the subject by competent observers, — the 
Rev. J. C. Ford, a resident of several years at Aleppo, and Dr. 
Pratt, a resident of Aintab, — both gentlemen being American 
missionaries. 

Mr. Ford, having often made ineffectual inquiries on the subject 
among the citizens of Aleppo, none of w'hom knew whence tlie 
water of their city came, nor how it was conveyed, being able only 
to say that it came from Aintab, a city about 60 miles north of 
Aleppo, determined to ascertain the state of the case by personal 
inspection. He has just favoured me with a communication giving 
the result of Dr. Pratt's and his own explorations to the north of 
Aintab. 

" A ride of 5 miles from Aintab," writes Mr. Ford, " brought 
us to the course of the stream, where at a glance we saw the source 
of all the errors and confusion of the maps. We found in fact 
that it is not a river at all, but an aqueduct. The waters of a 
copious fountain, riaturally streaming into the Sagun, a branch of 
the Euphrates, are turned aside artificially and made to flow tow aids 
Aleppo. On following this aqueduct some miles to the south, we 
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discovered that it is carried on stone arches over the streams which 
rise westward of it and flow into the Euphrates." The same thing 
was subsequently remarked at other points by Mr. Ford as he 
was returning alone to Aleppo. He adds, " As this stream ap- 
proaches Aleppo, it flows through a valley where no embankments 
or arches are needed to keep it in its course ; and this accounts for 
the error of the natives and of travellers in supposing it to be a 
natural river." 

Not only does this discovery of my friend enable us to correct 
our maps, but it throws, I think, some light upon an historical 
incident. I refer to the destruction of the Christian camp in the 
year 1123 by the sudden rise of the river Kuwelk. It is recorded 
by Al Makin, and found in an mipublished transcript and trans- 
lation of that author's history, by Gagnier, at Oxford (Hunt. MS., 
No. 16). 

Al Makin says, " After the siege had continued eight days, and 
the place was upon the point of surrendering, the river Kuweik 
rose unexpectedly, and, overflowing its banks, carried away the 
tents, destroyed a great number of men, together with baggage 
and effects to an immense value. This disaster happened about 
three in the afternoon." In his 'Natural History of Aleppo,' 
Dr. Russell remarks, " From the appearance of the Kuweik in 
summer, it cannot easily be conceived how a stream so incon- 
siderable should have proved so fatal to the Christian army 
encamped on its banks when the Franks in the time of the Holy 
Wars besieged the city." In his description of this stream, he 
says that in most summers the channel at Aleppo is almost quite 
dry. In some winters, when much snow has fallen to the north- 
ward, it swells to a formidable river, so as to cover the lower 
gardens and to overflow the bridges. With these facts before him, 
Dr. Russell cannot conceive how the disaster to the Christian 
army described by Al Makin could have occurred. It has seemed 
equally inexplicable to others. Now, however, that we know the 
Kuweik is an aqueduct, the difficulty vanishes. It appears to have 
presented in former times more of an artificial character than at 
present. Referring to its appearance where it flows by the cele- 
brated gardens. Dr. Russell says that "Near the kiosks and 
bridges, where it was banked with stone, it has the appearance of 
an artificial canal ; and in a few places where moles have been 
raised for mills or water-engines, it forms cascades." It is highly 
probable, therefore, that above seven centuries ago those " moles " 
and " stone-backings " and " canal-like " structures characterised the 
whole work in front of Aleppo ; and nothing was easier, therefore, 
than for the beleaguered to open a sluice suddenly upon the be- 
siegers, and scatter them by a flood. It will be noted that Al 
Makin describes the rising and overflowing as " sudden." The 
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conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable, that while the Kuweik 
"river" could not have produced so much devastation in an 
instant, the Kuweik aqueduct could and did accomplish, through 
the besieged in Aleppo, the phenomenon in question. 

The aqueduct by which the city is mainly supplied with water, 
conveyed from springs about eight miles to the north of the city, is 
supposed by Arab writers to be coeval with the city, but is said 
to have been repaired by the Empress Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine ; but when or by whom this aqueduct, of more than 60 
miles in length, was constructed is disclosed neither by history nor 
by tradition. In point of magnitude and utility, it may be favour- 
ably compared to those remarkable works in Lower Mesopotamia 
or Babylonia by which the Euphrates and Tigris were con- 
nected, where canals for irrigation and navigation intersected the 
country in every direction. 



VIII. — Notes on an Excursion to Harran, in Padan-Aram, and 
thence over Mount Gilead and the Jordan, to Shechem. By 
Charles T. Beke, Esq., ph.d., f.s.a., f.e.g.s., &c., (Gold 
Medallist E.G.s.) 

Eead, June 16, 1862. 

The excursion into Syria, from which I have recently returned, was 
undertaken for the purpose of verifying the position of Harran 
(Haran, or Charran), in Padan-Aram, mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis and in the Acts of the Apostles. This place has generally 
been supposed to be represented by Harran, a well-known town on 
the river Bilik, in Mesopotamia, beyond the Euphrates;* but many 
years ago I saw reason to doubt this identification, and in my 
'Origines Biblicse,' published in the year 1834, I expressed the 
opinion that " the country watered by the Pharpar and Abana — 
the fertile district known in aftertimes as the Ager Damascenus — 
is Padan-Aram, the country into which, by the Divine direction, 
Terah and his family removed, and in which was situate the city of 
Haran, or Charran, whence Abraham was called, and which after- 
wards was the residence of Laban"t (p. 131). At the time when 

* See Dr. William Smith's 'Dictionary of the Bible,' p. 755, Art. Haran. 

f From the omission of Nahor's name among those of Terah's family (Gen. xi. 31 ), 
who removed from Ur-Casdim, (Ur of the Chaldees) to Harran, it may be inferred, 
though it is nowhere mentioned, that Nahor did not accompany his father. But 
as iu Gen. xxv. 20, Nahor's son Bethuel, the father of Laban and Kebekah, is 
described as being "of Padan-Aram," it is evident, though this, too, is not expli- 
citly stated, that he must have followed Terah into that country ; if, indeed, it is not 
to be inferred from Gen. xxiv. 10 that Nahor himself removed from Vr-Casdim into 
Aram-Naharaini, Whatever uncertainty may be considered to exist on this his- 
torical question,— which for all purposes of the Scripture narrative is, however, of 



